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joint or cross-parting of a column, being generally unequal among one another, and the magnitude or obtuseness of any one angle being subject often to considerable variation along the length of the column. Also, in passing along the length of a column, a face may often be found becoming narrower and narrower till at last it dies out, and the adjacent faces may be noticed to twist round, altering their angle of mutual inclination in passing along the column. For such reasons as these, a notion which has often been vaguely entertained, that the columns may be of the nature of gigantic crystals, is to be set aside at once as untenable.
The columns are often remarkably straight and parallel—sometimes they radiate, or, we may rather say, converge, like the spokes of a wheel; and sometimes, though more rarely, they are curved. They are to be met with in various sizes. Sometimes they may be found only an inch across, and sometimes so much as 9 feet; and when small in diameter they may often be short in length—perhaps a few inches or a foot or two long; while columns of larger sizes are often found extending to lengths of 50 or 100 feet, and sometimes even to 200 or 300 feet. In a horizontal layer of basalt, or trap rock, the columns are vertical; in a dyke they are perpendicular fco the rock faces which have confined the basalt, trap, or lava in its molten state; and, when occurring in a trough or valley of rock, with irregular configuration of its sides and bottom, some of them may occasionally be found curved along their length. As a general rule the columns are found to abut perpendicularly against .the rock faces which have confined their substance in its molten state. The descriptive particulars just given are collected from many observations and sources of information, and seem to be fairly trustworthy so far as they go. But, in the absence of far more trustworthy knowledge of the physical conditions under which the structure has originated than has as yet been attained to, it must be supposed that there may be yet other important features remaining Avhich have hitherto escaped notice, or have been imperfectly described. The well-known and generally-admitted features referred to in the description just given seem to indicate very clearly that the direction of the columns has been somehow imparted to them by the cooling surfaces into contact with which the molten substance has been poured. It seems not unreasonable to suppose that the columns have commenced from the colder surface, proceeding